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The 1950's brought the nation industrial and re- 
sidential expansion, McCarthyism, the Red scare, a 
plague of strikes and involvement in another war. On 
June 27, 1950, President Harry S. Truman ordered the 
United States air and sea forces to help the Korean 
government repel the Communist invasion of South Korea. 
The United States was again at war, formally termed a 


police action, but the implications were the same. 


Months before the official announcement, the na- 
tion had been warned and was preparing for action. News- 
papers and media had announced the possible nies into 
the Korean situation, so industries were prepared to : 
convert to wartime production. Most people were ready 
to defend freedom against communism, but the possibili- 


ties of rationing and controls left them uncertain. 


The industrial side of the Korean war was much 
different than in WWII. Industries were better pre- 
pared for defense activation, both nationally and lo- 
cally. The first duty of William H Harrison, newly 
appointed head of the National Production Authority was 
to meet with presidents of twenty one steel industries 

lu area Ready to Mobilize Instantly; Korea Situation 


Key to Production at Calumet Region Plants,” The Ham- 
mond Times, Hammond, 14 July 1950. 


to discuss allocations of steel supplies between civi- 


lian factories and war plants. 


Military operations ~ow 
required only small amounts of materials, leaving civi- 


lian production virtually untouched .? 


The war did lead to reactivation and expansion of 
many local industries. The government owned Cast armor 
war plant, managed by the American Steel Foundries, 
began preparations to reopen within the first six months 
of the war. Their production specialty was tank hulls 


and taeretet* ae 
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The Inland Steel Company opened four new open a 
hearth furnaces (@ $20,000,000) to ease steel shortages 
and provide production capacities to meet civilian needs 


and undetermined war defense tonnage. A battery of 


20NPA's First Job: Steel Allocation; I. I. & T. Man 
Heads Truman's New War Mobilization Agency,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 11 September 1950. 


3 "Korean War May Effect Steel Plants,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 3 July 1950. 4 


+ ecast Armor War Plant to Reopen; Report East Chi- 
cago Plant Readied for Production of Tanks,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 24 December 1950. 


Soy New Open Hearths for Inland Steel; Construction 
to Begin in Month on Project Costing $20,000,000," The 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 25 September 1950. 


sixty five coke ovens ( @ $6,000,000) also began operation. 
These ovens increased the plant's daily coke capacity by 
200 tons and aided production of valuable by-products such 


as tar, toluol, benzol and naptha.© 


Other area plants that expanded were the Linde Air' 
Products Company (made East Chicago the largest single 
plant for production of high purity oxygen), / and the Ham- 
mond plant of the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. (now made 
heavy plate work for bulldozers, scrapers, rippers, hydrau- 


lic winches and other equipment utilized by big crawler- 
— 


“ 


type tractors) .® 
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It was also necessary for the region's oil indus- 
tries to expand during the war. Demand was not of a mili- 
tary nature but for civilian use in motor vehicles, oil 
burners and diesel locomotives. Sales of bottled gas 
(liquified petroleum) also soared. The public was using 
a larger amount of petroleum products than evers” 

OwPire 65 New Coke Ovens,” The Hammond Times, Ham- 
mond, 15 September 1950. 

?»Linde Air Products Company Will Expand Capacity 


of Twin City Plant,” The Hammond Times, Hammond, 5 De- 
cember 1950. 

Sep) man Adds New Division; Hammond Firm Buys Rock- 
ford Plant in Big Expansion Move," The Hammond Times, Ham- 
mond, 22 December 1950. 


Iecivilian Demand Boosts Oil Industry,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 14 October 1951. 


New industry also came to the Calumet Region. Ham- 
mond welcomed Sheffield Steel Drum and Barell Recondi- 
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tioning Company. A $4,500,900 tank farm project of 


the General Services Administration in Washington was al- 
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so constructed. Gary opened its doors to a new $7,000,000 


Budd Company plant and Mayor Eugene H. Swartz was ecsta- 


tic that Gary would no longer be a one industry city.?? 


In addition to expansion the steel mills were boom- 
ing. All the local mills were producing record amounts, 
putting them second to Pittburgh as the steel making giant 
of the world.'? Their only threat as Pisce ie 
was shortages of scrap metal which made up 25% of the new 
raw steel. Mills appealed to railroads, other industries, 
the military, farmers, auto wreckers, and the maritime 
people to help rebuild the needed scrap reserves.." 

10 wit mmond to Get Two New Industries,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 22 April 1951. 


11 «Hammond Tank Farm Action Near,” The Hammond Times, 
Hammond, 4 October 1951. 


12ngary Mayor Welcomes New Plant,” The Hammond Times, 
Hammond, 25 August 1950. 


13 «New High in Area Steel Production; 22,800,600 Tons 
in '52 Just Shade Below Pittsburgh Capacity," The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 30 January 1953. 


Wacom Nation for Scrap Iron, Steel; Area Mills Need 
Junk to Maintain Output Pace,” The Hammond Times, Hammond 
14 October 1951. 


Calumet industries also felt the shortage of sulfur, 
an essential product (in some form), to all manufacturers 
in the area. Ordinarily needs would have been met, but 
due to unusual world demands sulfur production was be- 
hind. The sulfur manufacturers did all they could to 
speed up production.! Despite these shortages, the re- 


gion was able to meet both civilian and defense demands. 


The railroads were also very successful during the 
war years. Contrary to in World War II, expansion per- 


mitted them to serve the Calumet industries better than 


aia * rs 


ever before. Hammond's giant Gibson yards (Inatsna 
Harbor Belt R.R.) handled as many as 10,000 freight cars 


a aay 16 


The region's eleven railroads received honors 

for their self-financed military service and defense 
readiness. These roads were the Baltimore and Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal; Chesapeake and Ohio, Monon, Chicago, 

South Bend and South Shore; Elgin, Joliet and Eastern, 

Erie, Indiana Harbor’Belt, New York Central, Nitkel Plate, ~ 
Pennsylvania and Wabash.?? 


15~calumet Region Industry Feeling Sulphur Shortage,” 
The Hammond Times, Hammond, 26 October 1951. 
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“Program to Increase Car Capacity; Industrial Growth 
in Calumet Region Behind Rail Freight Project,” The 


Hammpnd Times, Hammond, 27 July 1951. 


1? »Railroads Get Citations for Wartime Role,” The 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 25 March 1952. 


The expansion of factories and production created 
needs for more labor and jobs again became plentiful. Ia- 
bor positions for women were fewer, vut clerical jobs were 
available. Industries needed both skilled and unskilled 
workers. The greatest demands were for machinists, black- 
smiths, die setters, floor and squeeze molders, heat 
treaters, auto mechanics, buckers up, riveters, tool 
grinders, switchmen, maintenance mechanics, combination 


welders, machine shop operators and metallurgists.1® 


National efforts to readopt the World War II poli- 
cy of organized labor taking a voluntary no-strike pledge 
for the duration of the Korean emergency failea.!? Strikes 


involving everyone from mill laborers to insurance agents 


took place. 


When "Switchman's Sickness” halted freight move- 
ment on a dozen Calumet area railroads, serious cutbacks 
were forced on U. S. Steel operations at Gary and South 
Chicago. Inland Steel and Youngstown Sheet & Tube also 
faced cutbacks — the Budd Company in Gary faced shut- 


down.~° 


18 mpc. No Bar to Women in Area Jobs,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 25 February 1952. 


19 asks Labor to Pledge No Strikes,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 21 July 1950. 


20.» ‘Switchman's Sickness’ Hits Gary Mills, Forcing 
Cutback; Fear Further Curtailment in Other Plants,” The 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 5 February 1951. 


Oil refinery workers staged another crippling strike. 
Disputes over wage increases closed more than half the 


gasoline stations in the Calumet Region.“ 


The wage sta- 
bilization board conferred with officials of seventy five 
0il companies and twenty two unions in a final effort to 
settle the strike without invoking the Taft+Hartley bot .-* 
The oil strike coincided with a steel strike causing area 
transportation lines and retail businesses to tighten 


their belts.“ 


Home building in the region remained at record highs 
during the Korean conflict. Hammond led construction 
with Gary close behind. Building materials became more 
accessible than during the post World War II years en«= 


couraging production to take place.** 


The biggest fear of those planning to build were 


federal credit curbs. Required down payments of 5% on 


21 Rye Famine Gripping Region; Picket Johnson Re- 
finery in Gary,” The Hammond Times, Hammond, 13 May 


22mWSB to be Told: Deadlock in Oil Talks,” The 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 13 May 1952. 


23 "Baginess Begins to Feel Strikes; Continue Picket- 
ing of Steel Mills; Transportation Hit,” The Hammond Times, 
Hammond, 1 May 1952. 


24 wtammond and Gary Still Pace New Construction,” 
The Hammond Times, Hammond, 15 July i951. 


GI loans and 25% on FHA insured loans left contractors 
sceptical of starting large home developments and not 


selling them.“ 


With the war came etna and local threats of 
Communist infiltration, brought on by Republican Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. This Red scare was 
exaggerated by McCarthy's nationwide speaking tour and 
his claims of Truman's administration being of a "Com- 
micrat” origin which was harboring communists in high po- 
sitions.° These accusations and his documented evidence 
were presented to a near capacity crowd in ae, a 
High School auditorium on Thursday, October 26, 1950,~~ 
sponsored by the Lake County Republican Central Commit- 
tee.” Sharing the platform for the evening was Paul 
Cyr, GOP opponent of Rep. Ray Madden and David Stanton, 


candidate for prosecutor .2° 


25 credit Curbs May Not Affect Home Builders," The 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 20 July 1950. 


26 won't Let Up on Reds in U. S. Jobs: McCarthy,” 
The Hammond Times, Hammond, 27 October 1950. 


27 "sen, McCarthy in Hammond on Oct. 26," The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 8 September 1950. 


28 won't Let Up on Reds in U. S. Jobs:McCarthy,"” The 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 27 October 1950. 


Communism was a definite threat to Calumet Region- 
ites. Firms were warned to be on ited: matte infil- 
tration into jobs from which sabotage could be launched 
by people who had been trained in schools in both Mos- 


cow and the United States.°? 


Another emphasis of "Communist sympathy” was ex- 
pressed by Thomas Hutson, Indiana labor commissioner 
who named the Calumet Region a central target of com- 
munist activity because of its concentration of heavy 
industry. Such statements activated awareness in_o-—-~ 
ther areas. County welfare workers were asked to sign 
' loyalty pledges which stated that they had no affilia- 
tion with communist party activities. A worker could 
not be dismissed for being a Red sympathizer, but would 
be subject to a perjury charge if he signed the pledge .2° 
In July, 1950, Mayor Vernon C. Anderson of Hammond re- 
vealed he had conducted a Communist screening program 
of all Hammond city employees in 1948 which ri re- 
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sulted in the dismissal of a few workers. 


29 Be Wary of Communists, Cyr Tells Region Firms, 
The Hammond Times, Hammond, 10 May 1951. 


3° nIncrease in Region's Draft Quotas Coming; In- 
diana Expands Defense System; May Organize State Guard 
Again,” The Hammond Times, Hammond, 28 July 1950. 


31 »anderson Ordered Red Probe in '48; Hammond Mayor 
Admits 'A Few’ Employes Fired,” The Hammond Times, Ham- 
mond, 13 July 1950. 


Efforts of many different types were taken to re- 
lieve the stress of the Red scare. One activity was 
Loyalty Day. On April 30, 1951, Hammond staged one of 
the longest parades in the region's history lasting two 
hours. The programs main speaker following parade ac- 
tivities was Harvey G. Foster, special agent in charge 
of the FBI Indianapolis office. His speech emphasized 
"rejuvenation and reawakening the inherent ideals of a 
free people, upon which our forefathers established the 


foundation of our republic."?" 


we 


Another similar action was taken ona nationwide 
scale by the American Legion. They titled November,. 
1951, as "American Appreciation Month.” Each week re- 
presented a basic pillar of the American way of life. 
These factors were religion, education, economics, and 
government. The Hammond Times supported this promotion 
during each week with a section devoted to that par- 
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ticular week's ideology. 


Anti-communist legislation was passed both locally 
and statewide to help curb communist infiltration. The 
Hammond ordinance prepared by City Clerk Edward B. Bellamy 

32 "caravan One of Longest in Calumet Area History; 
Weather Perfect; State FBI Boss Calls for Reawakening of 
Ideals,” The Hammond Times, Hammond, 30 April 1951. 


33 "americanism Month is Set for November,” The Ham- 
mond Times, Hammond, 3 October 1951. 


specifically stated, "Hereinafter it shall be unlawful 
for any person, either singly or collectively, to pro- 
mote, advocate, support, encourage, advertise, disseminate 
or otherwise advance either by words, signs, gestures, 
writings, pictures or other form of communication the 
ideology known as communism are herein defined." Or in 
plain english, communism will be illegal in Hammond af- 


ter its passage." 


The state bill declared that the policy of the 


state is to exterminate communism and the communists-and 
wt 
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any or all teachings of the same.” 


The war brought mixed emotions among Hammond's — 
people. Unlike World War II, many draftees did not want 
to serve the United States in Korea. North township's 
Selective Service Board listed large numbers of men who 
failed to report for pre-induction examinations or re- 
turn questionnaires. Failure to update records-due to 
marriage exemptions or relocation constituted some of 
the delinquincies. Others simply chose not to report. 2° 


Hreg Control Measure Due Monday,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 8 October 1950. 


2 oman tin Unlawful in Indiana,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 8 March 1951. 


36161 Draft Delinquents in Calumet Area Listed,” 
The Hammond Times, Hammond, 4 August 1950. 


There were some Wordd War II veterans who chose to re- 


enlist.?’ 


When the announcement of voluntary enlistment time 
was reduced from a minimum of three years to twenty one 
months the army recruiting office extended their hours 
to a day and night schedule to compensate for an ex- 
pected rush of youths facing draft cal1.2® Local en- 
listments were also increased when the Armed Forces in- 
telligence qu@tient test requirement scores were lowered 
from 90 to 70.2? 

_— 
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Some local companies such as Standard Oil encour- 


—— 


' aged enlistment. The refinery paid a month's wages af- 
ter serving a month of military service and an additional 
month's wages on return if the employee served a year or 
more. Retirement and stock bonus plans also continued, 


plus hospitalization for their spouses and families. *° 


The city of Hammond was directly affected when ten 


“ 


I? mets Reenlist in Army,” The Hammond Times, Ham- 
mond, 19 July 1950. 


38 wpecruiting Office Opens 7 Days a Week,” The 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 25 July 1950. 


39 Lower IQ Score Spurs Enlistments,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 18 July,1950. 


HOngy No. 1000 Leaves Standard oil,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 15 May 1952. 
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policemen (10% of the force) all received draft notices 
on the same day. Det. Capt. Andrew Pellar contacted v. S. 
Senators Homer Capehart and William Jenner to attempt to 
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get deferments for his men. Of the ten scheduled to 


report, four received temporary deferments but the remain- 


ing six did not. /2 


The government initiated legislation which directly 
affected the region. Public law 550, commonly known as 
the Korean G.I. Bill gave local veterans the opportunity 
to raise their standard of living through higher educa-=~ 
tion. 3 G.I. loans sponsored by the Veterans Admini- 
stration gave veterans the opportunity to borrow money to 


invest in homes or oe 


United States involvement in the war, made us also 
subject to possible attack by alien forces. The biggest 
fear was of atomic attack. The Calumet region was re- 


peatedly reminded that if war broke out with Soviet 


¢ 


Hun Ask Deferments for 10 Policemen,” The Ham- 
mond Times, Hammond, 28 September 1950. 


42ny Hammond Policemen Deferred,” The Hammond Times, 
Hammond, 9 November 1950. 


43 "Korean GI Bill Gives Educational Benefits to Vets,” 
The Hammond Times, Hammond, 18 January 1953. 


ee ABC of GI Loans to Vets of Korea,” The 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 22 September 1952. 


Russia, this vital industrial area would be a prime tar- 


gol. 


Another concern was evacuating tens of thousands 
from the Calumet's industrial regions in the event of an 
air attack. To solve this problem, Governor Henry F. 


Schricker lent his official approval to build an "Atomic 


Highway,” today known as Cline Avenue or Route 912.6 


The highway at completion served approximately 20,000 
4? 


automobiles. 


Fear of an atomic bomb attack caused regionites to 


organize defenses with periodic meetings on the county 
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level. State appropriations made $500,000 available 


for civil defense and the county provided $40,000.79 


+Stnaustrial Region Seen As Target,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 30 August 1950. 

VO rerald Gross, "Plan Arterial Links to Evacuate 
Thousands; Danger of Atomic Attack Here, Says Governor; 
Ask Madden Bill,” The Hammond Times, Hammond, 15 
February 1951. 


47 opupr ight Cites Safety Features of New Route; 
Major Region Cities to Benefit In Removal of Industrial 
Traffic,” The Hammond Times, Hammond, 25 February 1951. 


4B warea Advisers To Report on Civil Defense,” The 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 12 February 1952. 


49m plan Finance For Region CD Program,” The Ham- 
mond Times, Hammond, 13 August 1951. 
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Most local units divided their towns or cities into 
areas with designated area captains or chairman. Chair- 
man registered all persons residing in each dwelling and 
informed them of the specific shelter they were to report 


to if an attack occurred .?? 


The Civil Defense organizations also put into effect 
pre-blood recording and tat-typing programs. Tat-typing 
imprinted a permanent record of an individual's blood 
type on the skin between the eighth and ninth rib on the 
left side. The method was similar to tatooing, but-quick 


ek 


Using this method of registration, indi- 


“ 
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and painless. 


viduals could become walking blood banks. 


The county was prepared to keep roads open; maintain 
emergency power generating plants to assure constant -pbiice 
communication to guide evacuees, afford passage over water 
bodies if bridges are destroyed, and afford expedious 
routes to railroads at points where road closures are 
encountered. Being ready and keeping panic to a minimum 

nti st Hammond Civilian Defense Area Directors," The 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 18 May 1951. 


51 wna Tat-Typing to County Civilian Defense Program,” 
The Hammond Times, Hammond, 8 August 1951. 


a 
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were key goals. 


Hammond aided the war effort with donations of blood. 
Drives were supervised by Mrs. a B. Walters, chairman of 
the Hammond Red Cross blood program. The bloodmobile 
unit of the Chicago Red Cross Defense Blood bank set up 
periodically at the Herschbach Motor Sales, 5603 Hohman 


ine and at the Masonic Temple, 45 Muenich Court.-- 


» Blood collected became immediate property of the 
Armed Forces medical services and was turned over to the 
Fifth Army. Before leaving the Calumet Region,-sich pint 
was numbered, turned over to army laboratories, and checked 


the same evening of the day it had been donated.” 


Despite many unsuccessful drives in reaching their 
accumulated goals, many area firms, large and small, sent 
employees to donate or help the campaigns through donations 
57 


of equipment and services. 
32 »prea Civil Defense To Map Safe *Evacuation',” The - 
Hammond Times, Hammond, 24 September 1950. 


53 "Sign Up Now! Bloodmobile Is Due in Hammond Soon,” 
The Hammond Times, Hammond, 14 September 1952. 


Seog Pints of Blood Sought in Hammond,” The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 23 December 1951. 


55 "Sign Up Now! Bloodmobile Is Due in Hammond Soon,” 
The Hammond Times, Hammond, 14 September 1952. 
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5? »4ammond Behind in Blood Drive,” The Hammond Times, 
Hammond, 17 April 1952. 


Ministers and priests in Catholic and Reformed churches 
made pulpit pleas asking parishoners to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities of providing an adequate supply of blood 
to GIs in Korea. Hammond's drive was handled by Rev. 


John Butosi and Cornelius Szakatits.-© 


Besides local donations, VFW members of Post No. 3029 
held blood donor convoys to Hines Hospital at Maywood, 
Illinois. Accompanying members at various times were 
members and friends of the Calumet Social Club, a group 
of blind people of the community, led by John Miller, (a 
concession stand operator at the courthouse in créwn Point) 


and any other interested parties.” a 


Despite goods being plentiful, the war scared people 
into “hoarding sprees” and bi tttere boring. °° New cars 
became a high demand item almost immediately.°t Most 
items, however, were available. Not as attainable items 
like beef and potatoes gradually rose in value which in-~ 
flated prices.°? Scarce goods were sold on a first come 

58 «american-Hungarian Groups Spur Blood Donors,” 


The Hammond Times, Hammond, 20 April 1952. 


59 Haan Post Plans Blood Donor Convoy," The Hammond 
Times, Hammond, 28 February 1952. 


OOnnoarding Aids the Enemy,” The Hammond Times, 
Hammond, 12 July 1950. 


61 wNew Car Bids Higher After Korean Fight,” The Ham- 
mond Times, Hammond, 20 July 1950. 


b2 shortage of Beef May Hit Region Firms,” The Ham- 
mond Times, Hammond, 7 June 1951. 
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first serve basis. 


The Korean War had many positive effects on the Calu- 
met Region. Industrial profits were high because production 
was at full scale. The result of the strikes increased 
the standard of living of workers due to wage and benefit 
increases. Although prices were higher, most goods were 


available which alleviated the fear of rationing. 


Civil Defense prepared area residents for the possi- 


bility of atomic attack. The organization of blood drives 
ee 


was greatly improved. 
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Other than the loss of lives of our men in Korea, 
the war was beneficial to the Calumet Region. As we 


know from experience, war always brings prosperity. 


OF eRegion Has Shortage of Potatoes,” The Hammond Times, 
Hammond, 1 May 1952. 
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